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The New York State Con- 

Seventh New fis 
York State Con- ference of Charities and 
ference of Char= : > 

ities and Cor- Corrections will convene at 

rection. Rochester on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 13, for three days. 

Dr. William Mabon, ex-president of the 
State Commission in Lunacy and super- 
intendent of the Manhattan State Insti- 
tution for the Insane will preside. The 
local arrangements are being made by a 
committee under the leadership of the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Hickey. The pros- 
pects for a larger attendance than usual 
(500) rest on the unique unity of thought 
given by the construction of the program. 
A new committee has been added to re- 
port on the standard of living. This 
committee will be given the first session 
for its report and two papers on the sub- 
ject. The endeavor will be to sound the 
keynote of the entire meeting through the 
application of the standard of living to 
the various classes dealt with by the other 
committees—on the care of children, on 
needy families in their homes, on inmates 
of public institutions, on the criminal, the 
sick and the defective. The public will 
wait with interest to see with what suc- 
cess one standard can be applied to work- 
ing people in tenements, to women de- 
linquents, to the indigent sick, to future 
citizens now wards of the state and the 
other classes compassed by these com- 
mittees. It is to be hoped that this oppor- 
tunity for fresh treatment will be boldly 
taken. 
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Further interest will attach to this con- 
ference for old members and for new in 
the proposed exhibits of printed matter, 
models, instruments, photographs, etc., to 
be made through the co-operation of such 
agencies as the National Committee for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis and the Field Department of Chari- 
ties and the Commons. A great amount 
of time has been expended in rounding 
such things into the best form for specific 
purposes. It would seem that great sav- 
ing could be effected through obtaining 
the wider adoption of such as have been 
proven successful. 

The advance program will be ready 
about September 30. For information 
apply to Walter E. Kruesi, secretary, 105 
East 22nd St., New York. 


For two weeks, beginning 
on August 20, the exhibit 
of the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association was held in the new 
science building, Toronto, under the di- 
rection of The National Sanitarium As- 
sociation of Canada. 12,969 was the 
registered attendance; eleven afternoon 
and evening meetings were held and 
stereopticon slides were shown hourly 
throughout the exhibit. The Toronto 
Globe in commenting on the success of 
the exhibition says, “The effort is the 
most aggressive move undertaken in 
Canada in the battle against tubercu- 
losis.” 


Tuberculosis 
Exhibit 
in Toronto. 
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Among the speakers were Dr. W. A. 
Evans of Chicago, Dr. J. H. Elliott of 
Muskoka, Dr. Livingstone Farrand, sec- 
retary of the National Association and 
Dr. A. McPhedran, Dr. W. J. Dobbie, 
James Simpson and Balfour Grant of 
Toronto. 

The exhibit will next be shown in 
Cleveland, Ohio, at 1111 Euclid avenue. 


While the spread of the 
social and institutional 
church in this country has 
been largely confined to the large cities, 
it is interesting to note that Catholic 
France has successfully introduced these 
branches of church work in rural sec- 
tions. An anonymous writer in the 
Dublin Review says that with the separa- 
tion of church and state the church is 
beginning to recognize its true social mis- 
sion. In regard to the institutional work 
he writes: 


Of exceptional interest are the accounts 
given by various curés in different parts of 
the country of their efforts to promote the 
local welfare. In many cases the result has 
been the complete transformation of their 
parish. * * * We read of improved dwell- 
ing houses and cottage gardens, of savings 
banks, and benefits societies, of lectures and 
entertainments. It may be pointed out 
to those who would question the pro- 
priety of such social action on the part 
of the clergy, that these initiatives have been 
warmly approved and encouraged by the 
Holy See. .They give the priest an oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with many 
whom he could not otherwise reach, and they 
become in his hands, as the Abbé Ch. An- 
toine tells us, “instruments of Christian re- 
generation.” 


Institutional 
Churches 
in France, 


After a lapse of nine years 
the school census for New 
York city will be taken 
in October. The last census was taken 
in 1897 under a law passed May 7, 1895, 
which provided that such an enrolment 
should be taken every second year. 
President McGowan of the Board of 
Aldermen and Controller Metz held a 
hearing on the census question in the 
spring, at which time a number of social 
and civic organizations were represented 
—all pleading for an adequate census. 
The arguments were favorably con- 
sidered by Mr. McGowan and Mr. Metz; 
the Board of Education was anxious that 


A School Census 
or 
New York. 


The Commons 


an accurate enumeration of the schoo! 


children be made and State Commissioner 
Draper notified the school authorities of 
the city a year ago that such a census 
must be taken. Another month will see 
the work under way. 

Associate Superintendent Edward B. 
Shallow will supervise the work. The 
data will be collected by the police de- 
partment and the results tabulated by the 
department of education. 

The census will be taken under what 
is known as Chapter 550, Laws of 1895. 
This law requires that the following 
facts shall be gathered: The names and 
ages of all persons between the ages of 
4 and 16 years; the number of persons 
over 4 and under 16 years of age who are 
attending the public schools, and ‘the 
number of persons of the same age who 
are attending private schools; the num- 
ber of persons over 4 and under 16 years 
of age who do not attend school because 
they are obliged to work within school 
hours, and such other facts as in the 
judgment of the state commissioner of 
education and the city superintendent 
may be of importance in gathering infor- 
mation to carry out the requirements of 
Article 9, Section 1, of the state consti- 
tution, which provides for the mainten- 
ance and support of a system of free 
common schools, wherein all the children 
of the state may be educated, or for the 
improvement of the common school sys- 
tem. 

Dr. Maxwell and his associate, Mr. 
Shallow, have prepared a blank for the 
use of the policemen in taking the cen- 
sus. This blank calls for information 
relating to children who are crippled, 
deaf, dumb, or blind, physically unable 
to attend school, as well as for the rea- 
sons why children of school age are out 
of school. 

The census will give the Board of Edu- 
cation an opportunity of learning the 
place of birth of all children now in the 
schools, as well as those between the 
ages.of 4 and 16 years who are unable 
to read or write English, and those who 
are unable to read or write any language. 

The law provides for a fine of $20 or 
thirty days’ imprisonment for any parent 


: 


The Census Report on the Insane 


or one in parental relation who refuses 
any information regarding his children 
or tries to suppress any fact regarding 
age or school attendance. 


The inadequacy of the 
provisions for the institu- 
tional care of the feeble- 
minded is emphasized in a report recent- 
ly issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
In 1890 the number of institutions for 
the feeble-minded was twenty public and 
four private, while in 1903—thirteen 
years later—the corresponding numbers 
were only twenty-eight and fourteen. 
Twenty-four states and territories are 
without any institutions either public or 
private for the care of the feeble-minded, 
while two have one private institution 
each. The north central states consti- 
tute the only group in which each state 
has at least one institution for the feeble- 
minded. To quote the report: 


Census Report 
on the 
Feeble-Minded. 


The number of feeble-minded enumerated 
in institutions on December 31, 1903, was 
14,347, and the number admitted to insti- 
tutions during 1904 was 2,599, a total of 
16,946. According to the best authorities, 
the number of feeble-minded in the general 
population is not less than 150,000, or more 
than eight times as many as there are in 
institutions. During 1904 the number of in- 
mates of institutions for the feeble-minded 
who were discharged, died, or were trans- 
ferred was 1,435. Therefore the net in- 
crease in the population of institutions for 
the feeble-minded was 1,164. 

The youthfulness of the feeble-minded in 
institutions is evidenced by the fact that 58 
per cent are under twenty years of age and 
85.1 per cent under thirty. Most of the 
feeble-minded are very young when admitted 
to institutions, 56.5 per cent being under fif- 
teen years of age, 77.2 per cent under twenty, 
and 90.1 per cent under thirty. The few 
admitted who are at least thirty are com- 
mitted for safe-keeping rather than for 
training and education. 

More than three-tenths of the feeble 
minded in institutions are afflicted in other 
ways. Of those with additional defects, 
about three-fifths are epileptics. As would 
be expected in a class in which so large a 
proportion is not only mentally but other- 
wise defective, the death rate is very high, 
being 33.9 per 1,000. With respect to the 
age at death, 80 per cent died before reach- 
ing thirty years of age. The age group 
containing the largest proportion, 22.8 per 
cent of those who died, was the period, fif- 
teen to nineteen years, which also showed 
the maximum concentration of the feeble- 
minded in institutions. 
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Of the feeble-minded in institutions, 81.5 
per cent are supported at public expense, 
10.8 per cent at public and private expense, 
and 7.7 per cent at private expense. 


ltt Cail At first glance the statis- 
Report on the tics regarding the insane 
Insane. ee 

seem to indicate a remark- 

able increase in insanity during the thir- 

teen years from 1890 to 1903. The fig- 

ures collected, however, are restricted 
entirely to the insane in hospitals. 


During the time which has elapsed since 
the last census the number of hospitals for 
the care of the insane has more than 
doubled. the total nuber being 162 in 1890 
and 328 on December 31, 1903. The increase 
in the number of hospitals was accompanied 
by a similar increase in the number of in- 
mates, the total being 74,028 in 1890 and 
150,151 on December 31, 1903. In 1880 the 
number of insane in hospitals was only 
40,942. The number of insane in hospitals 
per 100,000 of population increased from 81.6 
in 1880 to 118.2 in 1890, and 186.2 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1903. Undoubtedly a large part of 
this increase in ratios is due to an increased 
use of hospitals by those who in the past 
had a deep-rooted prejudice against them, 
and to a more complete enumeration, partic- 
ularly at the last census. Nevertheless 
these figures point to an increase in the ex- 
tent of insanity in the country as a whole. 
This view is emphasized by the fact that 
in proportion to the population of the coun- 
try the number of insane in hospitals in 
1903 was larger than the total number of in- 
sane, including those not in hospitals enu- 
merated in 1880; the ratios here compared 
being 186.2 per 100,000 of population in 1903 
and 183.3 in 1880. 

The increase in the number of insane in 
hospitals per 100,000 of population is not 
confined to any particular section of the 
country, for between 1890 and 1903 there 
was an increase in the ratio in each state 
and territory. In many states, particularly 
the southern states, the ratio is still small, 
partly because hospital facilities are inade- 
quate and partly because some classes of 
the population have an aversion to the use 
of the hospitals provided. 

The number of insane admitted to hos- 
pitals during 1904 added to the number on 
December 31, 1903, makes a total of 199,773 
inSane persons present in hospitals during 
the whole or a part of the year 1904. Of 
this number, 49,622, or 24.8 per cent, were 
admitted during the year; 22,524, or 11.3 
per cent, were discharged; 14,434, or 7.2 per 
cent, died; and 4,775, or 2.4 per cent, were 
transferred to other institutions. Of the dis- 
charged, 76 per cent were classed as im- 
proved. 
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More than one-fourth, 27.8 per cent, of the 
total insane in hospitals had been inmates 
of such institutions for less than one year; 
about one-sixth, 16.4 per cent, from five to 
nine years; and over one-tenth, 10.5 per 
cent, from ten to fourteen years. Less than 
one-sixteenth, 6.1 per cent, had been in hos- 
pitals at least twenty years. 

Of the 328 hospitals for the insane, 226 are 
public and 102 private in character. Al- 
though only 69.5 per cent of these hospitals 
are public, more than four-fifths, 82.6 per 
cent, of the insane in hospitals are supported 
at public expense. While exact figures can 
not be obtained, the annual cost of mainten- 
ance of insane in public hospitals is approx- 
imately $21,000,000. This excludes the in- 
come from pay patients and other sources. 


Two women from “Coke 
Hill” saved the children. 
“Coke Hill” is an evil part 
of Deadwood, so-called because of the 
prevalence of the drug habit among 
the people who live there. The county 
judge was wise and sympathetic and the 
traveling representative of South Da- 
kota Children’s Aid Society was energetic 
in presenting her case, but it was the 
testimony volunteered by these two in- 
mates of a house of ill-fame which carried 
the day. “I’m not a good woman my- 
self,” said one of them—“and I know 
that their mother is not fit to have charge 
of these children.” So it proved. Not 
only was the mother found to be a “dope 
fiend,” but she had taught her children 
to prepare the cocaine which she got the 
money to buy though the little ones 
themselves went half clad and illy cared 
for. Matters had gone on for some time, 
when the latent motherliness in the 
neighborhood asserted itself. ‘These 
little girls have no future before them if 
they stay here,” said the prostitutes to the 
authorities. “We wouldn’t want daugh- 
ters of ours brought up in this way.” 

The court gave the children into the 
care of Miss Jewell of the Children’s So- 
ciety, and they will be placed out in 
country homes—striking evidence of 
what has been fairly a revolution in public 
opinion in the northwest. When W. B. 
Sherrard of Sioux Falls, now superin- 


Two Women 
and a Mother. 
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tendent of the National Children’s Home 
Society, began his work, a judge of the 


Black Hills declared that however de- | 


praved parents might be in their treat- 
ment of their children, the state had no 
right to step in; and the newspapers of 
the region upheld his decisions. Against 
such a position was brought the evidence 
gathered in case after case of abuse and 
neglect. It was a long hard fight for the 
rights of childhood, as against the old 
property conception of a man’s family. 
But it was won long since and the women 


of “Coke Hill” are the newest allies to — 


co-operate. 


What was once the bar- 
room is marked with the 
magic circle of the kinder- 
garten—prime evidence of the change in 
fortunes that has come to a gabled brick 
building in the old Fifth ward of Phila- 
delphia. As inn and hotel and saloon, it 
was long a center and gathering place for 


Southwark House 
Philadelphia. 


“\ 


the district and now Southwark House is — 


to become a neighborhood center of a 
contrasting sort. 

It is a corner building at Ellsworth and 
Front streets, and for four or five years 
has been used for various kinds of social 
work carried on independently—girls’ 
clubs, a mothers’ club, a civic kindergar- 
ten and a pasteurized milk plant. The 
building has been purchased by the Phila- 
delphia Society for Ethical Culture and 
will be opened the latter part of this 
month as a settlement under the leader- 
ship of Miss Janet Hayes. Miss Hayes 
has had experience in institutional and 
educational work, and during the past 
year has been in residence in several set- 
tlements. The present activities will be 
continued and are represented on the 
executive committee. Other work will 
be developed as residence in the district 
reveals the need for it. Mrs. S. S. Fels, 
Miss Laura N. Platt, Miss Eleanor Root, 
Miss Florence E. Sanville and S. Burns 
Weston are among those identified 
with the undertaking. 


Effect of Good Housing on Morals 


Effect of Good Housing on 
Morals 


Southern Workman 


The Negro’s opportunity to earn money 
and his superior average intelligence in 
Gloucester county, Virginia, have led to the 
building of good houses. In one of the 
better districts, in a school of thirty pupils, 
ten live in houses of six rooms each and 
only one in a house of one room. The log 
cabin is rare in Gloucester. These good 
houses have had apparently a marked in- 
fluence upon the morals of the colored peo- 
ple. For instance, twenty-five years ago, 
when three-fourths of the people lived in 
cabins, bastardy was common. A half-dozen 
cases among the colored people, and two, 
by the way, among the whites, in 1903, was 
regarded as an alarmingly high rate. In 
1904 there was but one case among the 
Negroes within a radius of ten miles from 
the court-house. There is also but very 
little miscegenation. In a dozen _ school- 
rooms I saw only one child whose father 
was undoubtedly white. The criminal rec- 
ord for the county also reflects credit upon 
the homes. For instance, there were thirty 
arrests for misdemeanors in 1903. Of these 
sixteen were white and fourteen colored. 
In 1904 there were fifteen arrests, fourteen 
white and one colored. The white cases 
were for stealing oysters. Of felony cases 
for 1904 there were seven for the county, 
two white and five colored. This is said 
to be an unusually large record. Doubtless 
also the presence of a Negro lawyer to pro- 
tect the interests of the Negroes prevents 
many unnecessary arrests, such as occur in 
places where officers desire to make money 
by making arrests. 


Notes 


Tenement Investigation in Kansas City.— 
Kansas City, Mo., is to have a tenement 
house commission. Backed by Mayor 
Beardsley, an ordinance creating such a body 
was recently introduced in the city council 
and passed in both branches. The work of 
the commission will begin at once. The 
housing conditions of the city’s poor will be 
investigated and a report suggesting im- 
provements submitted to the mayor and 
council. 

The members of the commission are to 
serve without compensation. The members 
are: Frank Walsh, J. V. C. Karnes, Walter 
C. Root, Dr. O. H. Dove, Mrs. Henry N. Ess, 
Mrs. Lee Lyon, ex-president of the Council 
of Jewish Women and president of the 
Temple sisterhood, and Mrs. Kate Pierson, 
special agent for the Associated Charities. 


Housing Reforms in Chile—The Diario 
Oficial at Santiago announces that a new 
Chilean law sanctions the expenditure of 
$225,000 in gold for the construction of 
dwellings for the minor grades of state em- 
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ployes. Another new law of Chile estab- 
lishes throughout the country councils on 
workingmen’s dwellings. The aim of these 
bodies is to stimulate the construction ot 
cheap and healthful dwellings and to take 
such steps as may be necessary for the im- 
proved sanitation of existing cheap dwell- 
ings. 


Medical Sociology.— Announcement is 
made that the Bulletin of the American 
Academy Medicine will enter upon a new 
field—a study of questions of social medi- 
cine. This plan of specializing in medical 
sociology is significant of the trend among 
physicians to give more and more attention 
to the concerted preventive movements 
which may be expected to rid the commun- 
ity life of unnecessary disease and defect. 
These departments are announced in the 
prospectus of the Bulletin: 

1. Department of Institutions of Charities 
and Correction. Dr. James H., McBride, 
Pasadena, Cal., Editor. 

2. Department of Public Charity. Dr. 
Emma B. Culbertson, Boston, Mass., Editor. 

3. Department of Medicine in Popular 
Life. Dr. J. Cheston Morris, Philadelphia, 
Hditor. 

4. Department of Medical Civies. 

5. Department of the Legal Control of 
Medical Questions. 


Young Men’s Hebrew Association.—The 
evening educational classes of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association of New York 
city were opened on September 10. These 
classes are open to all young men of good 
character. The following subjects are taught: 
Bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, sten- 
ography and typewriting, mechanical draw- 
ing, elocution, penmanship and correspond- 
ence, Spanish, German, French, Hebrew and 
Jewish history. 


Modern Alms Houses in Missouri—The 
citizens of Jackson county, Missouri, the 
county in which Kansas City is located, will 
soon vote upon the question of bonding the 
county in order to erect modern and ade- 
quate alms houses. The county owns a poor- 
farm some seventeen miles from Kansas 
City but the buildings are old and unsani- 
tary and were apparently erected with little 
thought for proper segregation. It has not 
been decided whether the present site will 
be utilized or whether a more accessible 
location will be procured. 

Thought for Parents in the Psychological 
and Moral Hvolution of Children is the title 
of a little pamphlet gotten out by Dr. Char- 
lotte Abbey of the Woman’s Directory, Phil- 
adelphia. It is in the form of a catechism 
and the general subject matter is indicated 
by the first question: “Why is it important 
that children be given rational ideas in re- 
gard to the subject of sex?’ Copies may 
be had by club leaders, settlement workers 
and others, by addressing Dr. Abbey, 204 
South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 
five cents. 


The Introduction of Probation in Italy 


Lucy C. Bartlett 


Representative in Rome of the Howard Association 


The story of the introduction of pro- 
bation in Italy may start from the mo- 
ment of my return to Rome in Septem- 
ber, 1905. The year’s work which had 
been done previous to this was general— 
consisting in interesting Italians in the 
idea, and making my American tour of 
inquiry. But only with the autumn of 
1905 did the actual work of application 
commence, and the manner of this was 
as follows: 

I first sought to put together a number 
of volunteer workers who might act as 
probation officers, after the manner of 
the work in Indianapolis. I was con- 
vinced both from what I had seen in 
America, and what I had learned in 
Italy, that only through volunteer work 
could probation be introduced in Italy. 
It would be irrelevant to discuss here 
whether the volunteer system is not al- 
ways the best in every country; person- 
ally I consider that it is, but as want of 
funds made it the only system practica- 
ble for Italy, no indecision, or discussion 
of this point, arose there. 

October and November, then, passed 
in the formation of this corps of volun- 
teers, and the entire credit of its forma- 
tion lies with Signor Emilio Re, a young 
doctor of law who through all the diffi- 
cult months of preparation has been my 
counsellor and right hand in the work. 
Signor Re quickly got together a dozen 
promising young men, mostly advocates, 
eager to lend their services to the at- 
tempt, and we were in hopes of floating 
it even before Christmas, had delay not 
arisen in another quarter. 

This came from the department of our 
patrons. Conscious of the necessity of 
having the strongest support for an ex- 
periment so novel, I had the previous 
winter enlisted several deputies and sen- 
ators, and of these the one who took the 
most active interest was the Hon. Luigi 
Lucchini, not only a deputy but a coun- 
sellor of state, a specialist in penology, 
and a man of the highest influence both 
in the political and legal worlds. Signor 
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Lucchini had also been the means of ob- 
taining through Commendatore Doria, 
the governor general of the prisons, a 
promise that the government would 
financially support our work. He was 
therefore for various reasons our strong- 
est supporter, and I was conscious on my 
return from America of the extreme im- 
portance of winning his agreement to 
the plans which America had suggested 
to me. This however in November ap- 
peared to be accomplished. [arly in 
that month the paid me a visit, and we _ 
discussed in detail our plan of action. It 
was decided to make the experiment of 
probation with all the three categories 
of delinquent boy reachable under the 
Italian law. These were: 


1. Boys denounced by their parents as 
unruly, and liable under article 222 of 
the civil code to be sent to a reformatory. - 


2. Boys set free under the condition- 
al condemnation.’ 


3. Boys set free from prison. 


Of these three categories, Signor 
Lucchini was principally interested in 
the first one. His plan was to lodge 
these boys with families in the country, 
and it was for the board of these, that 
the government subsidy had been prom- 
ised. The objections to the plan were, 
firstly, that suitable families would have 
been very hard to find, the farming class 
of Italy being much less civilized than 
that of England or America, and sec- 
ondly, that boys so placed would have 
been removed beyond the reach of our 
young officers, who would have neither 
time nor means for making journeys into 
the country. 
demnation on the other hand, we should 


1Conditional Condemnation: Law passed in July, 
1904 by which first offenders are set at liberty on the 
condition that they do not offend again. If arrested a 
second time, they serve two sentences, the one suspend- 
ed, and the new one earned. Minors, women, and men 
over seventy are given the advantage of this law if their 
offence has merited not more than a year’s sentence, men 
between eighteen and seventy, if they have merited not 
more than six months. The law is being largely applied, 
but as working at present without any supervision, there 
are many relapses. J 


With the conditional con- 
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be able to leave them in their homes, 
adding only to the liberty given them by 
the court, that friendly visitation and 
assistance which are the heart of the 
probation system, and which have 
worked so splendidly in America. Signor 
Lucchini’s plan, in placing the boys be- 
yond visitation, was, strictly speaking, 
not probation at all; the dangers of 
“placing out’ without frequent visita- 
tion, had been made clear to me in Amer- 
ica. Still, as he was willing to try the 
conditional condemnation, I agreed also 
to his plan, and Senator Brusa favoring 
at that time the third category (boys set 
free from prison), Signor Lucchini in- 
structed his secretary, a young advocate, 
Signor Bortolotto, to draw up the pro- 
gram of our society on these lines. 

For this third category it was neces- 
sary to have the co-operation of Com- 
mendatore Leonardi, governor general 
of the “public security” and acting on 
the advice of Senator Brusa, I therefore 
next sought an interview with him. 
However, I could not interest him suf- 
ficiently in our project to gain my point. 
I knew from Senator Brusa that infor- 
mally he had the power to help us, but 
it meant stepping outside his routine and 
he replied in the course of a fortnight, 
that the co-operation asked lay outside 
his province. 

This rebuff, though not very impor- 
tant in itself, was the beginning of a se- 
ries of disappointments, which extended 
into April. When I returned from Pa- 
dua at the close of November where I 
had gone to visit a lady interested in the 
work, I found Rome in the throes of a 
ministerial crisis. It was quite impos- 
sible to get our supporters (mostly dep- 
uties and senators) to attend to any- 
thing but politics, and this state of af- 
fairs continued all winter. Again and 
again we hoped for our inaugural meet- 
ing—again and again Signor Lucchini 
would send his emissary Signor Bortol- 
lotto to me, saying he was hopelessly oc- 
cupied, and begging me to wait. 

In March things were brought to a 
head. Senator Brusa came to Rome for 
a short time and we seized this oppor- 
tunity to ask for a small meeting at once, 
and on March 5, through his instrumen- 
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tality, such a meeting of five people did 
take place. But it only served to show 
us the uselessness of the winter’s wait- 
ing. Signor Lucchini was no longer 
willing to support the plan agreed to in 
November. He wished category I to. 
be the sole basis of our operations. 

From this point to the 1oth of May 
was the crucial period for the work, and 
I consider that the credit of the success- 
ful outcome lies almost wholly with 
Signor Re, and for this reason: At the 
meeting on March 5, after two hours’ 
discussion, Signor Lucchini succeeded in 
persuading me to his view. I forgot 
things I should have remembered, and 
abandoned the “conditional condemna- 
tion.” Signor Re never lost his clear 
sight, and it was a letter from him two 
days later, which brought me back to 
our original plan. From that time on, 
we fought for that plan together, never 
yielding till with the meeting of May to 
we established it; but I owe it to him 
that I did not at this point become con- 
fused and abandon it. 

But the difficulty now was to know 
what to do about Signor Lucchini—we 
still did not want to lose him, and we 
could not yield to him. We began to 
prepare for another, much larger meet- 
ing, hoping that the arguments of com- 
petent people would persuade him to the 
trial of the conditional condemnation 
along with his own plan. . We were 
ready to abandon category 3, especially 
since Commendatore Leonardi was of- 
fering opposition, but we felt that the 
plan based on the conditional condemna- 
tion must be retained. 

For a month we worked hard, and I 
Owe special. thanks at this point to the 
assistance of Madame Vannutelli. On 
April 8 our second, and perhaps most 
momentous meeting took place. At 
this session we numbered fifteen, and all 
were acquainted beforehand with the 
point at issue, and were prepared to 
thrash it out. The conditional condem- 
nation won by a large majority, but we 
lost Signor Lucchini and with him Com- 
mendatore Doria, who represented the 
government support. It was a loss 
which might well have frightened us at 
the outset of the work, had we not de- 
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cided before this meeting that a loss still 
more to be feared, was the loss of what 
we believed the right plan. Never had 
I felt so hopeful for the work, as when 
I saw the unanimity with which this was 
felt by all the volunteers. Everything 
was tried in the way of conciliation. 
Professor Ottolenghi, of the Rome Uni- 
versity, added the weight of his experi- 
ence to the arguments of the younger 
men. I read letters from Turin and 
Padua, urging the trial of the condition- 
al condemnation. Senator Marchese di 
San Giuliano, and Countess di Brazza, 
both of whom had attended the meeting 
at some difficulty to themselves, urged 
Signor Lucchini to try the plan I was ad- 
vocating. But it was useless; convinced 
of the utility only of the plan based on 
category I he told us that unless we 
could make this the whole base of our 
operations, he must reluctantly leave us. 
With equal reluctance, but feeling it un- 
avoidable, we then let him go, taking 
with him Commendatore Doria, and the 
government support. 

On May Io, in the rooms of the Juri- 
dical Club, the meeting took place which 
floated probation in Rome. Senator 
Brusa had prolonged a flying visit to 
Rome to be present. The press had given 
notices, and private letters had been ad- 
dressed to various.deputies, senators, and 
leading men of the legal world; some 
of whom unable to be present, sent rep- 
resentatives, and others letters, signify- 
ing their intention to support us. De- 
spite a strike which had broken out in 
Rome that day, and which kept several 
people from attending, seventeen were 
present at this meeting, and in all ways 
it was an unqualified success. The plan 
suggested to me in Indianapolis, and ma- 
tured by Signor Re during the winter, 
was unanimously adopted with only one 
modification, and that so wholly advan- 
tageous, that it really gave our meeting 
its success, and made our start as strong 
as it was. 

Among the various personages spoken 
with by the volunteers in the critical 
month between April 8 and May 10, was 
Cavaliere Calabrese, the “procuratore 
del re” or prosecutor for the crown. All 
the subjects of the conditional condem- 
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nation pass through his hands. He be- 
came enthusiastic for our plan and said 
he would give it the semi-official basis 
of his position. This promise came as 
the justification of all our struggles, and 
the crowning of our labors. For the 
one great weakness in our plan hitherto 
had been the manner in which we were to 
gain control of the children. The visi- 
tation, once we had them, was to be done 
by our volunteers, in whom we had con- 
fidence. But for getting the children in 
the first place, we had no better plan 
than that our society should pay a man 
to attend the courts, listen to the chil- 
dren’s cases, talk with those set free un- 
der the conditional condemnation, and 
persuade them to accept the supervision 
of our society for the advantages of 
work which we had to offer them. Of 
the weakness of this position—the slight 
hold we should have upon the children— 
we were well aware; we could see no 
better way. Here it was, that Cavaliere 
Calabrese came to our aid, giving to our 
plan with his co-operation almost the 
strength of the law. _He said that he 
would pass the children to us—speaking 
with them himself, and when necessary 
with their parents. We knew that this 
would seem “law” to people as ignor- 
ant as those who would be in question, 
and with this promise our worst difficul- 
ty was removed. Cavaliere Calabrese 
attended the meeting on May Io and re- 
iterated the promise. The meeting con- 
cluded with the decision that the work 
should commence at once, under the 
guidance of an executive committee of 
five members whom were chosen as fol- 
lows: Cavaliere Calabrese, two profes- 
sors of the university, Professors Ottolen- 
ghi and Professor Simoncelli, and two of 
the volunteers, Signor Re and Signor 
Trompeo, a young advocate who had 
worked as devotedly as Signor Re in 
preparation for this last meeting. All | 
accepted the nominations. a 

That was the point at which I left | 
Rome. One meeting of the executive | 
committee was held before leaving, but 
since then there have been several | 
others. Cavaliere Calabrese has more | 
than kept his promises. He has called | 
a meeting of all the magistrates of 
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Rome, informing them of the existence 
and scope of our society, and desiring 
them to recommend, with all possible 
formality, suitable cases to its care. This 
is being done. Ten boys are now on 
probation in Rome. The volunteers are 
informed beforehand when a case iis 
coming up, they attend the trial, and re- 
ceive the boy from the magistrate—ex- 
actly the procedure observed in Indian- 
apolis. The only difference is that this 
is not yet law, but is being accomplished 
through the eager interest of people will- 
ing to do a little more than their duty. 
But is not that the most hopeful way for 
any reform to commence? We do not 
want a change in the law in Italy until, 
through our little experiment, it shall 
first have been learnt how best to frame, 
and to apply it. 

That is the story to the present mo- 
ment: Probation is floated, and we be- 
lieve will live. All the Roman papers 
gave us generous notices. In Milan, 
where I went in May, I found that these 
had penetrated, and there was much in- 
terest. It is probable Milan will follow 
Rome in the experiment before many 
months have passed. At Padua, too, 
Signora Omboni, well known for her 
philanthropic work, is trying her best to 
persuade the authorities to try proba- 
tion, but the ground is less fertile there. 
Still, the seeds are undoubtedly being 
sown in many parts of Italy. At Turin, 
Senator Brusa has done much. At Na- 
ples, Professor Furlani is doing his best 
to prepare the way, as he was doing 
some months ago at Genoa, with valu- 
able articles in the press and the circu- 
lation of such probation pamphlets as 
have been translated. In this work 
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many are helping. Signor Lino Ferri- 
ani, a specialist for many years on juve- 
nile delinquency, recently published a 
long article in praise of our new society. 
Our list of members, with elected offi- 
cers, is not yet framed, but we believe we 
are to have the president of the Senate 
as our honorary president and neither 
in the political, legal, nor journalistic 
world, shall we lack support. 

Since my two-year struggle for pro- 
bation in Italy has reached fruition, the 
question is often asked, “How did you 
know how to go about it?” There is 
only one answer—I did not know. I 
have done nothing but try one road after 
another, till I reached the right one. 
The year I have not told of was harder 
than this of which I have told. For help 
in that first year I am indebted to Ma- 
dame Helbig, to Countess di Brazza, the 
Marchesa de Viti, and Madame Vannu- 
telli, all of whom aided me with valuable 
introductions; the sympathy and encour- 
agement was sometimes worth even 
more. Special thanks are due to Mr. 
Meyer, last American ambassador at 
Rome, and to Mrs. Robert Minturn. 
Probation in Rome has been built by 
many people. In ignorance of work 
quite new to me, I have of necessity 
made many mistakes, some realized, 
some probably not yet realized. In all 
of these I have received much indul- 
gence. And for mistakes unmade, I 
have to thank still more deeply certain 
people who, perhaps unconsciously, have 
held me from them. No work of value 
is ever done by one person. [I trust that 
all who have helped to make this work, 
may recognize their share in reading 
this account. 


CrookKie 


Jessie Cargill Begg 
From ‘‘ Our Hospitals and Charities,’’ London, Eng. 


His name was Christopher, but, as he ex- 
plained, they called him at home “Crookie” 
for snort. The doctors of the big children’s 
hospital to which he had been admitted were 
afraid that the right leg would have to be 
amputated above the knee, which was tuber- 
cular. 

Crookie was thoroughly pleased with his 
new surroundings. He took an extraordi- 
nary interest in his own leg when he found 
out that there was not a child in the ward 
who possessed one -.xe it. 

Ths staff nurse made a great fuss over 
him, and he stood a fair chance of being 
spoiit. 

On the afternoon of the day that the de- 
cree had gone forth that Crookie must lose 
his leg, Nurse Capper armed herself with a 
formidable-looking splint and the necessary 
ee and seated herself by “Crookie’s” 

ed. 

“T want you to listen very attentively to 
what I’m going to say,’’ she said. 

“Yes, miss,” replied Crookie, demurely. 

“T want to teil you something about your 
leg, because I know what a sensible little 
boy you are, and that you understand it is 
for the best.” 

She bent her head over the splint and went 
on with a slight huskiness in her voice. 
“The doctors think that you will not get well 
unless they take that nasty foot away, so 
that it will not trouble you any more.” 

“Do they want to saw it hoff, sime as they 
did Billy Brown, wot lives round our w’y?” 

There was no fear in Crookie’s voice, only 
intense interest. He lay and thought a min- 
ute, and then he said: 

“If they tikes it hoff, then Dr. Pepper 
won’t give me a penny if I don’t cry when 
my dressin’s done, an’ I reckon I’ll ’ave ter 
*ave a wooden leg, won’t I?” 

Nurse Capper put down the splint and 
patted his small round head in a maternal 
fashion. 

“Lots of boys have wooden legs, Crookie,” 
she said, softly. 

But Crookie suddenly became alarmed at 
the prospect, and buried his head under the 
bedclothes. 

Nurse Capper guessed. from a periodical 
heave of his small person, that he was cry- 
ing. 

She bent over and whispered, “Crookie, 
dear!” 

“Y-e-s,”” came the answer, in a stifled voice. 
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“Don’t you think when your mother comes 
to-night it would be kind not to let her see 
that you mind having your leg off?” 

“Yes, miss!” He emerged and wiped his 
eyes on a corner of the sheet. “Do you 
s’ppose Gawd gives people things if ’e knows 
they’re going ter ’ave their legs took hoff?” 
he asked, earnestly. ; 

“Tf He thinks it is good for them,” stam- 
mered Nurse Capper. 

“All right!” exclaimed Crookie, with an 
excited gleam in his eyes. “I’m just goin’ 
to pray for something I want reel bad 
right hoff. ’Ere goes. Our Father chart 
-eving——’ 

“Crookie! Not so fast, dear!” 

‘Well! P’raps I didn’t oughter begin like 
that. Couldn’t I say ‘Dear Gawd?” 

“Ask for wnat you want in your own way,” 
prompted Nurse Capper. 

Crookie folded his hands and shut his 
eyes. He breathed heavily for two or three 
seconds, then he began, in a low, muttering 
voice, “Dear Gawd. on Toosday I shall only 
’ave one leg, but I wouldn’t mind so much if 
I got the penny whistle I want; but I’ll be 
awful cut up if I get my leg cut off and don’t 
get a whistle.” He paused -to reflect for half 
a minute, then went on again. “They’re a 
penny in the Totten’am Court Road, but I 
know where you can get ’em for an ‘alf- 
penny.” He opened his eyes and said, slow- 
ly, “’Ow shall I end up?” 

“Just say ‘Amen,’” said Nurse Capper. 

The ch..d closed his eyes, and then an idea 
occurred to him. “Dear Gawd, I want a 
whistle like George Wallace. It looks like 
silver, but it’s only tin, Amen.” 


x * * * * s 


It was the day after Crookie’s operation. 
He was slumbering peacefully early in the 
afternoon, when he was rudely awakened by 
a shrill voice in the next bed, “*Ullo, 
Crookie! Wike up an’ let me see your 
whistle!” 

Crookie opened his eyes and smiled faint- 
ly. “Is that you, Carrot Top?” He held up 
the whistle for inspection. 

“It’s a fair beauty!” exclaimed Carrot Top, 
standing up in bed in his excitement. 

“T wouldn’t ’ave ’ad it if my leg ’adn’t bin 
took off,’’ said Crookie, with a sigh of satis- 
faction. “Why don’t you arst Dr. Pepper to 
tike hoff your arm, so as you can ’ave one 
too?” : 
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ANTED—Probation Officer for Jewish Society in 
large eastern city. 


ANTED—Manual training teacher for institution 
in suburbs. Married man whose wife could act 
as matron considered. 


ANTED—A Jewish Society in eastern city desires 
the services of a woman with experience in 
charitable work, as investigator. 
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college education, to act as assistant in the club 
department of a prominent institution on the 
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her time in return for living expenses. 
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employment in New York. 
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